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helps others to find that same good. . . . This is the primary con- 
dition of realizing the end and aim of life." But we ask, and in 
my judgment ask vainly, from the writer some logical or consistent 
account of the possibility, to say nothing of the necessity, of this 
transition from man and his individual good to man as social. And 
the fact that, in the later pages of his book, Mr. Mellone swallows 
the principle of idealism at one gulp does not make one at all 
certain that it will purge his system of its crudities. For while the 
finite self of the earlier stage of the inquiry is changed later into a 
self which is essentially and distinctively a sharer in or a partaker 
of an infinite and eternal life, this change is not logically evolved, 
nor is its significance realized or appreciated by the writer himself. 

Robert A. Duff. 
University of Glasgow. 

Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy. By Edwin Lawrence 
Godkin. Archibald Constable & Co. 6 shillings nett. 

These essays are a latter-day criticism of Democracy. They try 
to take stock of its gains and losses. Nothing is more remarkable 
to the student of politics than the change that has taken place in 
the course of the last century in men's views on popular govern- 
ment. It has now few open enemies, but, on the other hand, it 
has few ardent advocates. It has ceased to be feared, but it has 
also ceased to be praised. No one would now write as Burke does 
against it. On the other hand, no one would write with the exu- 
berant faith of Paine in its defence. Mr. Godkin is not concerned 
with the triumphs but with the failures of Democracy. Taking 
this general disillusionment as his starting-point, he seeks to explain 
it. It is due he thinks in part to a false estimate of ordinary human 
nature. The supply of wisdom and public spirit that it contains 
was lamentably overestimated by early reformers. On the other 
hand, it is due to a false estimate of the nature of the problem. 
The multitude and complexity of the interests that a modern gov- 
ernment must take account of were lamentably underestimated. 
This has become especially conspicuous in the case of "the large 
masses of population called cities." As Mr. Godkin puts it, "it 
cannot be said, in the light of history, that the new men are giving 
communities worse government than they used to have, but govern- 
ment in their hands is not progressing in the same ratio as the 
other arts of civilization, while the complexity of the interests to 
be dealt with is steadily increasing." 
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Mr. Godkin's analysis refers chiefly to America. But in spite of 
the difference of circumstance, the English student of politics has 
much to learn from the defects he brings to light in the working of 
the American system. Moreover, he devotes a special chapter to 
Australia, the enfant terrible of modern democracy. We are here 
asked to observe what the English democratic system can be when 
released from the restraints imposed upon it by the traditions of 
the old country on the one hand, and a written constitution, such as 
America has enjoyed from the beginning, on the other. 

The three most important essays are those on The Nominating 
System, The Decline of Legislatures, and Peculiarities of American 
Municipal Government. 

Americans do not require to have the eccentricities of the Amer- 
ican Democracy in the arrangements it has made for procuring the 
nomination of candidates explained to them. The English student 
who knows his Bryce will recall the description there given of 
the "Primary," — "the vulgar figures in good coats, the universal 
cameraderie with no touch of friendship about it ; something be- 
tween a betting-ring and the flags outside the Liverpool Ex- 
change," — that is the keystone of the American political structure. 
That a freedom-loving people should sit down contentedly under 
so egregious a system is always a puzzle to newspaper-reading 
people in England. Mr. Godkin offers them an explanation of the 
paradox. It comes of the amount of nominating that has got to 
be done. If there is a deal of voting work to be done people 
have to be got to do it. The only means hitherto invented of 
getting them is the appeal to party loyalty. But there are loyalties 
and loyalties, and to the reader who asks why party loyalty works 
out in one way in England and in another in America, Mr. God- 
kin gives further excellent analysis in reply. In America there is a 
written constitution which removes whole classes of the most inter- 
esting questions that can exercise the human or at any rate the po- 
litical mind from discussion. In America, also, there is a committee 
instead of a cabinet system which also acts as an extinguisher to de- 
bate. In America, again, it is required that the candidate shall be 
a local man. All this means there is no large spontaneous supply of 
public-spirited men to undertake the duties of government. Poli- 
ticians don't grow, they have to be made, and it is the distinction 
of American Democracy to have invented a "machine" to make 
them. Of the quality of these machine-made politicians Mr. 
Godkin tells us more elsewhere. In concluding the chapter upon 
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the " primaries" he suggests some remedies. But construction is 
not a strong point of this able book, and it strikes the reader as 
somewhat inadequate. To purify the role of voters with the power 
the law gives you is an obvious reform. But Dr. Clarke's further 
suggestion of companies of voters selected by lot is rejected. The 
ground given is that it would leave no place for party loyalty ; but 
is not the example of Mr. Low's independent candidature in New 
York, which Mr. Godkin recommends for imitation, open to pre- 
cisely the same objection ? 

The contrast between expectation (see The Federalist and De 
Tocqueville) and event is nowhere more striking than in the per- 
sonnel of the Legislatures themselves. Mr. Godkin begins his 
essay on these with an interesting comparison between the Euro- 
pean system of government by cabinet and the American of gov- 
ernment by committee. The former gives every man his chance — in 
England, of supporting or opposing a government bill; on the 
Continent and in Australia, of bringing in a bill of his own. It is 
true that in America any one is free to propose what he likes ; but 
he sends in his bill to the committee as a student sends in his 
theme to the professor, or an artist his picture to the hanging com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy. He has no power of advocating its 
claims. What this implies let those reflect who are inclined to echo 
Carlyle's observations upon the talkativeness of the British House 
of Commons. The American committee has the merit of discour- 
aging debate, but this, as Mr. Godkin points out in vigorous lan- 
guage, has its disadvantages. It makes it the grave of honorable 
ambition and the Legislatures themselves "scenes of obscurity, 
hard work, and small pay," with the consequence that "it is in- 
creasingly difficult to-day to get a man of serious knowledge on 
any subject to go to Congress if he have other pursuits and other 
sources of income. To get him to go to the State Legislature in 
any of the populous and busy States is well-nigh impossible." One 
would have thought that such a system would have acted as a dis- 
couragement to legislative zeal on the part of such men as go. On 
the contrary, it encourages legislation. The multitude of acts and 
resolutions throughout the States that are annually passed is in- 
credible. Mr. Godkin estimates them at some sixteen thousand. 
The explanation is simple. A legislator is paid to legislate, and 
legislate he must on pain of losing his seat. If he has no special 
talent that way, he falls back, like the legislator in Kansas, upon 
the Ten Commandments and proposes to embody them in the 
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State legislation, or like the legislator in Nebraska, he consults his 
wife, and proposes to make the wearing of corsets a criminal 
offence. 

Mr. Godkin's remedies for this state of affairs are again disap- 
pointing. His suggestion for the State Legislatures that they 
should have fewer meetings suggests Carlyle's remedy of locking 
the door of St. Stephen's. If there is no genuine business for 
these Legislatures, by all means let them be suppressed, but if a 
State is a real entity and has real business, surely this is a case 
where cure is better than prevention. It is not a cure for an ill- 
fitting coat to go without one, nor for an ill-acting method of 
government to go without any at all. The suggestion of the ex- 
tended use of the referendum is perhaps good, but we require defi- 
nition and illustration. The alteration of the time of the elections 
with a view to bringing it closer to the time of entry upon office is 
an obvious reform. 

Coming to Municipal Democracy, we might have expected a priori 
that New York or Chicago instead of Glasgow or Birmingham would 
have become the model of all that a corporation ought to be, and 
the Mecca of the political reformer. The American city has no 
vested interests, no inveterate abuses to contend with. Democ- 
racy has here a clean slate. How is it that these cities have be- 
come a by-word for political corruption ? Mr. Godkin explains it 
as the result of the subjection of the city to the State Legislature. 
Whereas in England and in Europe generally the municipality may 
be said to have existed before the state, in America the great 
modern cities have sprung up within it. The result has been that 
the State Legislatures have always regarded the cities with suspicion. 
This feeling has been encouraged by preachers and poets (what of 
Walt Whitman?) on the theory presumably that God made the 
country and man made the town. It has been further increased by 
the habit of choosing the political capital without reference to 
industrial importance, with the result that the boss and his doings 
are removed from healthy criticism. This explains why three- 
fourths of the American States have denied the townships the right 
of autonomous government in manifest contradiction to Democratic 
principles. To deliver the Prometheus of city government from 
the vulture that preys on its vitals is a labor worthy of a modern 
Hercules. 

The chapter on Australian Democracy is less convincing. The 
author has not been there, and is dependent on second-hand in- 
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formation. Yet what be says is well worth reading. The chief 
differences between Australian and American Democracy he traces 
to the different circumstances under which they respectively rose. 
America took as its model the English system of government as it 
existed in the time of George III. and before the idea of cabinet 
government, as we understand it, had arisen. Australia, like the 
new European Democracies rising later, has reproduced the main 
features of the English cabinet system. Two questions face her : 
1. Is this system workable without the party loyalty which has 
given governments stability in England ? Australian experience is 
not more encouraging here than European. The kaleidoscope in 
South Australia has given us forty-two governments in forty years, 
in New South Wales twenty-eight, in Victoria twenty-six, in the 
same period. 2. Will it bear the strain of being applied to a 
federal system? Experience is not yet to hand, but it may be 
shortly, and we shall see. 

Another difference between Australia and America is the absence 
in the former of a written constitution. This is a direct encour- 
agement to rash governmental experiments. " A law paramount 
drawn up by picked men assembling for the purpose at stated in- 
tervals of twenty years or less, and safeguarding all the primary social 
rights against popular passion or impulse or legislative corruption, 
and interpreted by the courts, is a device peculiar to the United 
States. It is the only really valid check on Democracy ever de- 
vised." In its absence Democracy in Australia and New Zealand 
has gone on unchecked in the path of social experiment. Capital 
is lent by government to societies and individuals on imperfect 
security ; lands are let ; provision is made for cheap transport ; 
bonuses on produce are paid; work is provided for the unem- 
ployed ; had it not been for the action of the governor of Queens- 
land in 1867 they might to-day have been floundering in the 
quagmire of inconvertible paper currency. Many of these experi- 
ments have undoubtedly been notorious failures. They all point 
in a direction which Mr. Godkin strongly disapproves, the altera- 
tion of existing society in the direction of Socialism. Will the 
colonies learn by experience and stop in time ? Three grounds of 
hope are suggested : first, the hold that the competitive system has 
taken of the Anglo-Saxon race ; secondly, the very rapidity with 
which experiments succeed one another and develop their conse- 
quences ; thirdly, the seriousness, ability, and purity of the press. 

The merits and the limitations of Mr. Godkin's book are clearly 
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marked in this last essay. Mr. Godkin is not a philosophical writer 
in the technical sense. He has no theory of the state or of the pre- 
cise limitation of its sphere. Where he touches on questions that 
presuppose some view on these questions he falls back on a some- 
what uncritical individualism. There is thus no attempt to dis- 
criminate between social experiments, such as limitation of hours, 
enforcement of sanitary legislation, which make for national wealth 
and progress, and others like the creation of work for the unemployed, 
inconvertible notes, bonus on exports, which make for poverty and 
reaction. This somewhat detracts from the value of his criticism 
of Democracy in Australia and New Zealand. On the other hand, 
he has made a close study of the actual working of Democracy as a 
whole, and, though he regards its present state in all parts of the 
world as sufficiently serious, he writes with a hopefulness which 
one misses in some of the recent critics of Democracy in England. 
Even the abuses in the Great Republic of which he is a citizen are 
not inveterate. He despairs of an immediate remedy. But he 
cherishes a robust faith in the ultimate soundness and energy of 
popular opinion. In this he reminds one of the great saying of 
Lincoln, which he quotes: "You can fool part of the people all 
the time and all the people part of the time, but you cannot fool 
all the people all the time," — an altogether sound and inspiriting 
creed. 

J. H. Muirhead. 
Birmingham. 

Anarchism: A Criticism and History of the Anarchist 
Theory. By E. V. Zenker. Translated from the German. 
London : Methuen & Co., 1898. Pp. xii., 271. 

The author tells us that his work originated in an impromptu 
lecture which he gave (? in Vienna) on the day of the bomb out- 
rage in the French Parliament. His purpose is to clear up the 
widely prevalent ignorance as to the real nature of Anarchism, — an 
ignorance typified in the statement of an American author of a 
large book on the subject (Mr. Schaack) that " all Socialists are 
Anarchists as a first step, although all Anarchists are not precisely 
Socialists." Mr. Zenker's chief difficulty has been in the fact that 
Anarchist literature is, as a rule, not to be found in the great public 
libraries, and cannot easily be procured through the ordinary chan- 
nels. Those who have attempted to make a study at first hand 
even of the calmer writings of Socialists have often encountered the 



